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Altogether, it may be said that the question of righthandedness is not 
so not perfectly simple after all, the anthropological aspect of it, as well 
as the physiological and the psychological. This is appreciated by such 
very recent authorities as Audenio, 2 etc. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians. By Frank G. Speck. Dissertation Pre- 
sented to the Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. University of Pennsylvania, Anthropological Pub- 
lications of the University Museum, vol. 1, no. 1. Philadelphia : Published 
by the University Museum, 1909. 4 , 154 pp., 16 pi. 

This paper is doubly welcome, first on account of the importance of 
the material contained, and second because it is the first of a new series 
of anthropological publications. 

The importance of a study of the Yuchi to the ethnologist is due to 
their unique position among American tribes, and this is a subject that 
requires some elaboration. Unlike the Pacific seaboard, the territory 
east of the Mississippi was occupied in precolumbian times by but few 
stocks, and these were nearly all widely spread, each embracing a large 
number of separate tribes and aggregating a considerable population. 
Omitting the Tunican tribes near the lower Mississippi, there were, in 
fact, but three occupying limited areas, the Beothuk of Newfoundland, 
the Timucua of Florida, and the Yuchi ; and of these the first two are in 
all probability extinct and thus beyond the possibility of ethnological in- 
vestigation. But while the unique position of the Yuchi has long been 
known, all of our information regarding them has hitherto been confined 
to a few cursory remarks by travelers and a short inadequate study, prin- 
cipally of their language, by the late A. S. Gatschet. In view of the uni- 
versal tradition among Muskhogean tribes, the next neighbors of these 
people toward the west, that they had come from the direction of the 
sunset, it has been long believed that the Yuchi represent the aboriginal 
inhabitants of at least part of the Muskhogean area. Definite data bear- 
ing on that point was, however, scarcely existent. Thanks to Dr Speck 
this state of affairs exists no longer, and, if we do not have all the infor- 
mation we would like, we at least have sufficient to form a very good pic- 
ture of the material, social, and ceremonial position of this peculiar 
people. The only wonder is that, in the years of white contact and ag- 
gression, so much has remained, and this can only be accounted for by a 
fortunate escape of the Yuchi from any severe blow from without, the 

2 R. Sfierim. di Fren., 1909, XXXV, 287. 
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protection of the Creek confederacy to which they were early admitted, 
and the natural conservatism of the people due to their unique language. 
A full discussion of the language has been reserved by Dr Speck for 
another time and manner of publication, and will be awaited with eager- 
ness by ethnologists. Aside from this and certain general considerations, 
such as the history of the people, their population, and environment, Dr 
Speck considers the following general topics : Material Culture, Decora- 
tive Art and Symbolism, Music, Division of Time, Social and Political 
Organization, Warfare, Games, Customs, Religion, and Mythology. In 
their material culture one recognizes much the same status as that found 
throughout the territory of the Gulf states in ancient times, and in the social 
organization and mythology, as might have been anticipated, they re- 
semble the Creeks with whom they have been so long in contact. As to 
who have been the principal borrowers in cultural elements, themselves 
or the Muskogee, there is a difference of opinion, but it appears that while 
the Yuchi claim that their customs have been borrowed by the Creeks, 
the latter merely contend for an independent origin on the part of their 
own customs, a fact which seems to favor the Yuchi contention. The 
Yuchi are peculiar, however, in believing themselves the children of the 
sun, and in consequence their art, ceremonials, and mythology exhibit 
solar motives throughout. Thus at the time of the great annual festival 
the town square with its three benches is supposed to represent the rain- 
bow, the fire in the center being the sun ; and it is explained that the 
ceremony was originally enacted in the sky, and the first man thereby 
instructed as to its proper observance. Like their Muskhogean neighbors 
the Yuchi were divided into a number of totemic clans perpetuated through 
the women, descent being traced from the totem animal. Unlike clans 
in many parts of America, however, the slaughter of a clan animal was 
prohibited to members of that clan, though the dead bodies or portions 
of them might be obtained from members of other clans. No true 
phratries existed, but there was a curious dual division into classes called 
Chiefs and Warriors, transmitted in the male instead of the female line. 
These governed matters of peace and war respectively, took opposite 
sides at the ball game, and occupied distinct lodges at the annual cere- 
mony. Such a mixture of male and female descent is perhaps the most 
curious point connected with the Yuchi tribe. 

Dr Speck's investigation being ethnological rather than historical, 
considerable documentary information regarding the tribe is still to be 
added, but this can be done at any time, whereas the ethnology will un- 
doubtedly lose its ancient character every year and finally pass out of ex- 
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istence. When in Columbia, South Carolina, to examine the State records, 
the reviewer noted several interesting facts connected with this tribe, 
particularly that in 17 14 a Yuchi town called " Chestowee " or " Ches- 
toowa" was "cutoff" by the Cherokee at the instigation of some English 
traders. Possibly the people of this town spoke the second dialect to 
which Dr Speck refers in the paper under discussion. Another name 
given the Yuchi by the English was ' ' Round town people. ' ' 

All that need be said in conclusion is that at last we have an authori- 
tative monograph on the Yuchi and that the University of Pennsylvania is 
to be congratulated on having its new series of anthropological publications 
open with the filling in of a serious gap in the ethnology of North America 
in such a thorough manner. 

John R. Swanton. 

The Origins of Leadership. A Dissertation Submitted to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Literature in Candidacy for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy {Department of Sociology). By Eben Mumford. 
University of Chicago Press, 1909. 87 pp. (Price 54 cents.) 

This short paper is one of the many signs of an increasing tendency 
on the part of students of sociology among well-developed races to make 
use of anthropological data derived from primitive tribes, and it must be 
approached critically with the understanding that it claims merely to be a 
trail blazer. This working of sociology back into the field of primitive 
anthropology might have been anticipated, and was bound to come when 
the question of origins was entered upon. Up to the present time writers 
on the sociology of lower races, such as McLennan, Frazer, Wester- 
marck, and Morgan, have been regarded rather as anthropologists than 
sociologists, but the partition of the sociology of primitive races from that 
of the advanced nations of our day is very artificial, and as time goes on 
there will be an increasing tendency to break it down. 

Starting as he does from the point of view of the sociologist, as 
ordinarily defined, Dr Mumford leads up to his subject by a discussion 
of general basal principles couched in the technical language of psychol- 
ogy and sociology. It is only in the latter part of his paper that the 
anthropological element becomes strong and that the anthropologist feels 
able to form a due estimate of the value of his work. The study is 
divided as follows : 

I. Introduction. — The Relation of the Function of Leadership to the 
Science of Sociology. — Leadership as a Universal Function of Associa- 
tion. — Relation of Leadership to the Social Process. 



